VESTIGES OF THE CORNISH TONGUE. 


It is held by some philologers that the syllable Corn in “Cornwall ” 
and that in “corner ” is one and the same root. Whether or not, it 
must be allowed that Cornwall is par excellence the nook of 
southern Britain. After the advancing foot of civilisation had 
trodden out the main part of local dialects and customs in other 
portions of our England, both speech and manners held on 
tenaciously in Cornwall and in Wales, and defied the impending 
invasion. 


The Cormu-Britannic tongue is one of the great Keltic family. Of the 
numerous remains of the Keltic, there are three branches which are 
properly classed with the Cornish, for they are as like it as Gaelic is 
like Irish, and as Shakespeare is like Chaucer. These are the Armoric 
(which still lingers in Bretagne), the Manx, and the Welsh. An 
educated Welshman can make out pretty well any of the other 
branches; and for this reason Cornish has suffered perversion sinoe 
its virtual extinction about 150 years ago. The eminent Keltic 
scholar and antiquary, Lhuyd, was perhaps the greatest offender in 
this way. But the offence is excusable, since the very similarity 
between Cornish and Welsh is a fruitful occasion of error. 


Of the gradual decline and ultimate extinction of Cornish we have 
the best evidence. Beginning with quaint old Andrew Boord, whose 
“Breviarie of Healthe ” was in the sixteenth century an esteemed 
repertory of medicinal prescriptions, and Norden, the antiquary, 
who made his survey of Cornwall in 1584, down to the partly 
trustworthy and partly fabulous accounts of Dolly Pentreath, who 
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enjoys the melancholy fame of being the /Jast woman who spoke 
Cornish, we have a tolerably complete “History of the Decline and 
Fall” of the little Cornish empire. Boord tells us of “many men and 
women the which cannot speak one word of English, for all is 
Cornish; ” and Norden marvels that “though the husband and wife, 
parents and children, master and servants, do mutually 
communicate in their native language, yet there is none of them in 
manner but is able to converse with a stranger in the English 
tongue, unless it be some obscure people that seldom confer with 
the better sort .” The old tongue must even then have been 
straitened, and the tyranny of English already felt throughout the 
length and breadth of Cornwall. Still, up to 1640, and probably a 
little later, there were remains of these “obscure people; ” and we 
are happy to learn that their ignorance of English was no bar to 
their enjoyment of the consolations of religion: for William 
Jackman, says Hals, “was forced for divers years to administer the 
sacrament to the communicants in the Cornish tongue, because the 
aged people did not well understand the English, as himself often 
told me.” Whether Jackman was fond of boasting of his skill in 
Cornish, or was given to grumble at his being “forced ” to read the 
Communion Service in Cornish, is a matter of conjecture. Ray, the 
naturalist, who visited Cornwall in 1662, and again in 1667, was so 
fortunate as to find two men of some education, one Dickan Gwyn, 
and one Pendarvis, who were skilled in Cornish; and he testifies to 
the fact that “few of the children could speak Cornish.” Scawen, 
who wrote about the same time, mentions some “old people who 
could only speak Cornish; ” and records the fact of a sermon having 
been preached in Cornish at Landawidnick. 


Turning the comer of the seventeenth oentury, we find Lhuyd 
recording that Cornish still lingered in five or six villages towards 
the Land’s-end. In 1720 it was still sooken by a few fisherfolk and 
tinners at St. Ives, St. Just, Mousehole, St. Paul, and Newlyn. In 
1736, one old fisherman at Mousehole, William Bodener, and a 
little later one old fishwoman at Paul, Dolly Pentreath, were raked 
up by the curiosity of antiquaries, as being able to jabber a little 
Cornish, and who probably made a pretence of talking it well. This 
old woman seems to have survived the old man; and when she died 
in 1777, there remained not one vestige of the old tongue 
unobliterated by Civilisation and Death. 


This old fishwoman has suffered, as | have said, a melancholy 
immortality. In her name the memory of Cornish is personified. Her 
portrait is shown at St. Michael's Mount; and Prince Lucien L. 
Bonaparte, and the Rev. John Garrett, Vicar of St. Paul, erected a 
memorial of her in the wall of Paul churchyard. The likeness is 
probably faithful: we wish the memorial inscription had been so 
too. Mr. Halliwell (to whose “Western Cornwall” the writer is 
indebted for references to the works of Norden, Lhuyd, &c.,) 
detected two serious errors in the inscription. 


Here lieth interred Dorothy Pentreath, who died in 1778, &c. 


Dolly was buried in the old cemetery, not in the churchyard; and 
she died in the month of December, 1777. She has long enjoyed the 
repute of having lived to the age of 102. To have ever spoken 
Cornish as her everyday speech, and to have survived all her 
contemporaries who spoke it, she need have lived to that age. 
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Probably the need was father to the tradition; for Dolly must have 
lived on till 1805, at the very earliest, to have justified the report of 
her extraordinary age; for the entry of her baptism was found by 
Mr. Halliwell among the registers of Paul parish, where she is stated 
to have been baptized on May 17th, 1714 (i.e., May 28th, new 
style): but dying in 1777, she could not have completed her sixty- 
fourth year. Are we to believe that of all the Cornish-speaking 
inhabitants of western Cornwall in existence in May, 1714, there 
was not one who survived a woman who was not sixty-four when 
she died? To credit that we must first believe that there were but a 
small few who spoke it about the time of her birth: but this is 
expressly repugnant to her own statement to Dr. Borlase, that up 
to twelve years of age she sold fish in the Cornish language, “which 
the inhabitants in general, even the gentry, did then well 
understand.” This, however, is already disproved. But on the other 
hand, if she was born when Cornish was virtually extinct, how came 
she to speak it? 


Such is the cluster of difficulties surrounding the traditional story of 
Dolly Pentreath. The fact is, the fishwomen of western Cornwall 
have at least one of the three qualities attributed to the Cretans by 
Epimenides: they are liars; and in this respect | fear poor Dolly must 
go down to posterity in company with Mary Kelynack, who walked 
to London to see the Great Exhibition of 1851, and visited the 
Queen at Windsor. This adventurous dame ever afterwards 
obtained great profits on a stock of straw hats, which she sold at 
enormous prices to visitors, each one in turn being warranted to be 
the very identical hat in which she had visited the Great Exhibition 
and Windsor Castle. 


If the Land’s End district is not the land of liars, it is at least the land 
of fables. Visitors are everywhere introduced to the scenes of a 
mythology which was never believed in till modern times. In one 
place they are shown a hurly-burly of boulders which the gigantic 
Cornu-Britons of “those days ” employed in what might well be 
called a pitched battle; in another, they see the stone circles where 
equally fabulous Druids were wont to worship; in another, the 
holed-stones though which the pious mothers of Cornu-Britain 
used to pass their children, in deference to a rite imported from 
India or Phoenicia. In every mining district of the west, the visitor 
meets with the evidences of an equally fabulous Jewish settlement. 
The old disused smelting-houses are famitiarly called “Jews 

houses; ” and the round pieces of tin-slag, or tin, often found there 
are called “Jews’ pieces.” Penzance has a dirty back street near the 
harbour, called “Coinage-Hall Street,” where doubtless the Jews of 
“those days ” had their mint; and “Market Jew Street” (the principal 
street in Penzance) is significant of the commerce carried on by 
that ancient people in the neighbouring village of Market Jew, or 
Marazion. Here we are in the very thick of Jewish traditions: the 
very name of the place is Hebrew! “Here,” it has been said, “the 
Jews once dwelt among a hostile and fanatical people; and, as 
tradition has it, they once, in their despair, when driven away from 
one town, turned and looked back upon it, and with mingled tears 
and imprecations, gave it the name of Marazion (‘ Bitter Zion,’ in 
contrast to Zion, the once beautiful ‘ city of the Great King,’) which 
name it bears to this day.” Curious, if true, that the place should 
have acquired the name given to it by a people who had already 
left it! If this mode of interpreting Cornish names is to be allowed, 
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we ought to be told that the Jews on leaving Marazion settled on 
the north coast; but being once more driven forth, they “turned 
and looked back upon it with mingled tears and imprecations,” and 
gave it the name of Piran-Zabulon (in contrast to the Zabulon of 
Palestine), and it bears the name of Piran-Zabuloe to this day! 


But the spell of such fictions is soon broken. Piran Zabuloe (or 
Perran-Sabulo), is St Perran’s on the sands, and is rather Latin than 
Cornish! The sands there are two miles long, and as level and hard 
as a bowling green. The Church of St. Perran’s, like the house in the 
parable, was founded on the sand, and fell a victim to the floods. It 
is now wholly buried in the sands. The same fate befell St. 
Gwithians, in the eastern part of St. Ives’s Bay. 


But if Marazion be not Hebrew, what is it? Why, Cornish, and, if | do 
not greatly mistake, presents a common Cornish inflection. Some 
Cornish substantives have two plural forms. Marth is Cornish for a 
wonder. Its plurals are marthys , and strangely enough, 
marthagyon; each means wonders. Yet | cannot help believing that 
marthagyon must have been derived from some obsolete form, as 
martkak or marthek, just as marregyon (knights ) is from marrek, or 
marhag, a knight. Now the usual plural of marhas, a market, is 
marhasow . But, by analogy, marhasion, marazion or marghasyon 
(for the spelling was for the most part phonetic), also would mean 
markets. That this is the meaning of the proper name Marazion, is 
rendered extremely likely by the certain fact that Market-Jew is 
partly a translation and partly a corruption of marhasow , or 
marghasow; for the name of that tittle town (for such it once was) 
is spelt Marghaisewe in the Charter of Incorporation, 13 Elizabeth. 
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My conclusion is that Marazion and Market-Jew (i.e. Marghajew) 
are plurals of the Cornish word for market, so that the proper name 
means the markets. Pryce, however, gives the derivation of 
marhaszian, the market on the shore. This is a fanciful conjecture, 
wholly unsupported by evidence. The name, in fact, was never so 
pronounced, to judge by the various orthographies which have 
come down to us. 


Those who find Hebrew in Marazion will doubtless be rejoiced to 
find in Cornish names almost every language under heaven. The 
Scilly Islands have a rich crop of extraordinary names. There is a 
place in the west called Santasperry: this, in Mr. E. Norris’s opinion, 
is French, (Saint Esprit). On the west also are Gorregan , which 
sounds like Irish; and retarrier, which is rather French, and 
cadedno , on the west, may well be Welsh (Caer-dydno, the Fort of 
St. Tydno), since it is doubtless Cornish. The family name of 
Calamansack should be German (Kielmannseg ); Voundervoor 
might be Dutch; Rouffignac, French, and Kessel, Belgic. Hugo, 
Carolan, and Catran are Spanish; as they may well be, since the 
Spaniards invaded the Land’s End district near the end of the last 
century; of which evidences may be seen in the registers of burial 
for Paul parish, and in the old house at Mousehole, now called The 
Keigwin Arms. But unluckily for such speculations, some of these 
names are pure Cornish: e.g. Hugo, which means a Cave. There is 
no more slippery ground for the exercise of conjecture, than the 
proper names of an extinct language. 


The modern speech of Cornwall, even in the west, is remarkably 
pure English, but with a peculiar intonation, which may be heard in 
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parts of the Highlands. Its purity, however, in some villages is 
marred by the admixture of two other elements, viz., the modern 
Cornish dialect (which of course is, for the most part, of Anglo- 
Saxon derivation), and a modicum of genuine Cornu-British words 
and phrases. Prince Lucien L. Bonaparte* has issued the Song of 
Solomon in the modern dialect; and there are various vocabularies 
of extant words, Anglo-Saxon and Cornish of various degrees of 
completeness and accuracy. The visitor at Newlyn and Mousehole 
may still hear an enraged fishwife threatening her wretched infant 
thus, “I’ll scale thy brains out!” where the mother of Dolly 
Pentreath would have said “Squallys yw dhe ampydgnan! ” 


Of the literature of Cornwall there are extant, besides some 
translations from the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer, a 
multitude of proverbs, and four miracle plays, all of which are 
probably translations from works originally composed in a foreign 
language. These are (1) the Creation of the World, with Noah’s 
Flood, of which there are two editions, that of Davies Gilbert, 1827, 
and that of Mr. Whitley Stokes, 1864; (2) Mount Calvary, edited by 
Davies Gilbert, 1827; (3 and 4) Ordinalia, edited by Mr. Edwin 
Norris, with a Grammar of the Language, 1859. To each of these 
there is a translation in English. Besides the MSS. of these dramas, 
which are in the British Museum, and the Bodleian, the Cottonian 
Library contains a MS. vocabulary of the older Cornish, of about a.d. 
1000. But for the acquirement of the language in which these 
dramas are written (circa 1500), the Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum of 
Mr. Robert Williams of Rhydycroesau, is of high value. 


When it is considered that so scanty are the materials for learning 
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Cornish, one is at first surprised to see that tongue registered 
among the century of languages said to have been acquired by 
Cardinal Mezzofanti: but on second thoughts we remember that he 
had acquired the Bas-Breton; and doubtless by the aid of that he 
would be able to understand not a little of the structure of Cornish. 
But at most his knowledge must have been insignificant. 


* The Prince, Mr. Edwin Norris, and Mr. Whitley Stokes, are the greatest living 
authorities on the subject of the Cornish tongue. 


C. M. Ingleby. 


Once a Week, Feb. 17, 1866. 


